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THE LESSON OF CYPRUS 


E came to Cyprus in Dec., 1946, and settled in the Greek 


village of Bellapaise. 


Since then we have learned at least 


one thing—the value of democracy. Only where self-government 
is entirely absent can one realise its importance. 


Since the so-called “ revolution” of 1931 (an unpremeditated flare-up, 
in which no English, but several Greeks were killed), the people of this 


Island have possessed no share whatever in government. 


The result is 


that there now exist two mutually distrustful societies, between which 


there is no bridge. 


The Ford Peace Ship 


by CORDER CATCHPOOL 


ACIFISTS will probably not have shed many tears on the 
recent passing of Mr. Henry Ford. There seemed to be in 
him little even of the queer streak of idealism which led Carnegie 


and Rockefeller to donate their 


betterment. 

Yet there was one episode when Mr. 
Ford, deserting for a moment the 
orthodox ways of super-capitalism, 
supported qa truly idealistic—perhaps 
too idealistic—enterprise; the Ford 
Peace Mission of mediation launched 
at the end of 1915 in the middle of the 
first world-war. And then an incon- 
stant world turned upon him a mas- 
sive concentration of ridicule. 

Perhaps the timing of the gesture 
was misjudged. The British Bulldog, 
though not yet within sight of victory 
at the end of 1915, had got his teeth 
well in, and was absorbed in prepara- 
tions to bite right through. Similarly. 
the German chancellor said in the 
Reichstag a few days after the Ford 
intervention plan had been launched, 
that Germany, no less determined. 
was piling victory on victory, whilst 
the Allies still only dreamed of win- 
ning. 


After his own heart 


If the timing of the gesture was 
unfortunate Mr. Ford was not respon- 
sible for that; but the metha) of it at 
least was after his own heart. Re- 
sponsible leaders of the US Peace 
Movement, including eminent names 
like Jane Addams and_ Rosika 

. Schwimmer, during the years of 
neutrality, rightly determined to do 
their utmost in the cause of mediation. 

To further their project, after sum- 
moning thousands of women’s clubs 
to demand from President Roosevelt a 
Conference of Neutrals, they set 
about finding a sympathetic million- 
aire. Probably Mr. Ford allowed him- 
self to be too easily over-persuaded. 
The idea of continuous mediation at 
Geneva or The Hague, which was the 
sound core of the women’s concern, 
left him cold; but concretised in the 
form of a ship chartered by himself, 
healing for Europe filled with earnest 
folk determined to stop the slaughter 
and “ get the boys out of the trenches 
by Christmas ’’—that caught and set 
alight elements of his business make- 
up which were sensitive to the collosal 
folly and waste of war 

“Impetuously he stormed the 
White House, to be met only with 
<autioug generalities. Mr. Ford could 
not understand why, with so much 
talk of humanity, altruism, and peace. 
nothing \efinite was even done. He 
returned to New York, chartered the 
Oscar II of the Scandinavia-American 
Line, summoned the reporters, and on 
Nov. 24th announced his project.”’* 

“Summoned the Reporters.” That 
was probably Ford’s crucial error. 
The idea of a multi-millionaire hiring 
a ship, filling it with peace-cranks, 
and sailing for Europe to make peace, 
struck the world’s imagination—but 
unfortunately at the wrong angle. 
The Ford joke was then at the peak of 
its vogue; the worlf-press just let 
itself go. 

“Tt was the answer to an cditor’s 
prayer. It had everything—humour, 
pathos, big names, a political angle. 
international complications, the 
golden glow of Ford’s millions. The 
reporters did their duty. Madame 
Schwimmer was prepared for violent 
attacks, but there is no defence 
against a loud and unanimous burst 
of laughter from every important 
organ of public opinion.” 

Mv only remaining personal mom- 
ory is of a humourous cartoon, ‘epict- 
ing_a sort of modernised Noah’s Ark 
arriving in Sweden, complete with the 
traditional outfit of queer animals. 

“The whole thing was a disaster, 
but the ship had been chartered, the 
sailing date announced for Dec. 4. 


questionable millions to human 


It was impossible to withdraw. Hob- 
oken never witnessed a crazier scene. 
Long before sailing time, the ship and 
pier alike were jammei with re- 
porters, photographers, brass bands, 
fanatics of every sort, pro-Germans, 
pro-Allies, publicity seekers, and the 
delerates, 

“When Mr. Bryan fought his way 
through the mass, someone thrust @ 
small cage containing a grey squirrel} 
into his hand, and the former Secre- 
tary of State, not realising what it 
implied and not knowing what to do 
with it, solemnly carried it thereafter. 

“ Presently Mr. Ford himself ar- 
rived, and the crowd went entirely 
mad, but the manufacturer bravely 
faced the uproar, In the saloon, one 
of the newspaper reporters, who had 
brought along his bride but had for- 
gotten to marry her, was being joined 
in last-minute wedlock by one of the 
many ministers, before a battery of 
news cameras. Ford and Bryan (still 
holding the squirrel) were pressed as 
witnesses whilst the flashlights went 
off, and as the crowd closed in, Mr. 
Bryan at last escaped down the gang- 
plank exclaiming that he had not 
kissed the bride. 

“On the promenade deck was Mr. 
Ford, leaning over the rail, shouting 
with the rest. Someone handed him 
a huge bunch of American Beauty 
roses, which he threw one by one to 
the crowll. Near the stern, the Lt. 
Governor of N. Carolina was deliver- 
ing a speech on the beauty of 
Southern women. Governor Hanna 
of N. Dakota was explaining for pub- 
lication that he believed in prepared- 
ness, but wanted to visit relatives in 
Sweden. Judge Lindsey was telling 
the Press that he was a patriotic 
American, even if he was on the 
Oscar II. His last reported words 
were: ‘ Oh God, why am [ here!’ 

Into oblivion 


“ All this time the whistle had been 
droning overhea:j. At last the Oscar 
II began to move amid an uproar of 
cheers, pacifist hymns, patriotic songs, 
whistles, and mere noise, 

After that, of course, it was all 
over. Even a sympathetic British 
periodical like “The Friend” rele- 
gated all reference to the sailing of 
the Peace Ship to a matter of fact 
inch in its “ Day by Day” diary, on 
the last page of its issue for Dee. 10, 
1915, and never returned to the topic. 

The affair has its serious fesson for 
us today. The impulse to mediate in 
any conflict is right, but we must 
choose with all wistom the best 
moment and _method. Mr. Ford 
missed both. Even had he avoided all 
the picturesque details which played 
into the lampoonists’ hands, the 
world would still have tried to kill his 
effort with ridicule, sr to ignore it, 
that almost equally effective weapon 
ort its armoury. In qa milder form, 
both were employed against the 
Lansdowne Peace Letter, a somewhat 
similar effort for settlement by 
negotiation, made in this ecsuntry 
eighteen months later, although tor- 


rents of blood had flowed between, ! 


without advancing the prospects of 
victory for either side. In both cases 
a serious feature from the peace- 
maker’s viewpoint was the ‘ efection, 
when the tide of! ridicule began to 


. flow, of weighty personalities who had 


previously promised support. 

Above all. remember that we must 
expect ridicule, and yet stand for 
mediation. 


{* Quotations from Walter Millis: 
Rec oad to War (America 1914- 


Now, with the arrival of the new 
Governor, there is talk of a new con- 
stitution, but as the Labour Govern- 
ment has already rejected the Greek 
Cypriot Delegation’s demand for 
union with Greece, this rumour is re- 
garded by the people as one more 
method of preserving British domina- 
tion. 

The typical English official, whose 
only contact with the people is 
through his servants, firmly believes 
that without the British administra- 
tion the Island would be barren and 
turbulent. He sees the struggle of 
the Forestry Department to prevent 
soil erosion, and condemns _ the 
ignorant and selfish shepherds who 
pasture their goats on the young 
trees and burn the forests. 

The Departments of Heaith, Public 
Works, Agriculture and Antiquities, 
all labour for the good of the island. 
The Education Department, with its 
government schools and_ teachers’ 
training college, struggles against 
illiteracy and ignorance. And for all 
this the British are rewarded with 
gross ingratitude, the Cypriot is con- 
demned as unco-operative and un- 


| trustworthy, and every new official 


and resident is warned to beware of 
him. 


One more imperialism 


In the eyes of the Greek Cypriot, 
the British constitute the last of a 
succession of Imperialist Powers who 
have dominated the island since 1191 
—Crusading Catholics, Moslems, Pro- 
testants—and still the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church retains the faith of almost 
80 per cent. of the population, and 
leads the struggle for Enosis (Union 
with Greece). 

Because he has no part in framing 
the laws, the Greek regards them as 
arbitrary limitations of his freedom. 
While the British believe they are 


| protecting the forest by imprisoning 


the trespassing shepherd, selling his 
flock and taking the proceeds, the 
peasant regards this as large-scale 
brigandage. . 

The English have, according to 
their lights, encouraged education. 
But by making the teaching of Eng- 
lish compulsory and substituting an 
English training college for the pre- 
vious Greek college, they have pre- 
vented children from learning their 
own (extremely difficult) language 
accurately and have turned out 


teachers who speak neither Greek nor 
English. 

The Agricultural Department may 
promote the prosperity of the island, 
but to the poor farmer it seems that 
the Government is in league with the 
rich merchants against him. 

And so it*goes on—perpetual proof 
of the uselessness of imposing legis- 
lation, bad or good, upon a people 
whose demand is to contro] its own 
destiny. Time after time the futility 
of this policy has been demonstrated 
in lands whose people are, from a 
Western standpoint, uncivilised. In 
a country where the bulk of the 
population believes itself to be 
descended from Plato’s countrymen, 
it is ludicrous. 


The result 


Since 1931 the British have carried 
out an intensive campaign against 
Greek nationalism. The result is an 
almost unanimous demand for Enosis, 
expressed in every Greek Cypriot 
newspaper and in the myriad blue 
and white flags which adorn every 
street on the slightest provocation. 

Why does England hold on to 
Cyprus? To educate the people in 
democracy—by stamping out even 
village elections? To “ protect” the 
Turkish minority—at the expense of 
the 80 per cent. majority? Are we 
afraid to entrust Cyprus to a Greece 
divided by civil war? Maybe if 
Britain (and America) evacuated 
Greece as well as Cyprus, that prob- 
lem would solve itself. Even, if not, 
it is a poor excuse for retaining 
Cyprus indefinitely. 

The fundamental reason seems to 
be that Socialist Britain must retain 
a base against Communist Russia, 
and, fearing a Communist victory in 
Greece, in spite of Truman's dollars, 
we cannot abandon control! of Cyprus. 
Thus, in preparation for the atomic 
war in which Socialist Britain is to 
side with capitalist America, we deny 
political liberty to the Cypriots. 

How long will intelligent and 
freedom-loving English people toler- 
ate this insanity? In spite of many 
rebuffs our Greek neighbours - still 
retain their belief in the effectiveness 
of peaceful persuasion, and have a 
profound contempt for the violent 
methods of their neighbours in Egypt 
and Palestine. There is still time to 
justify this  sorely-tried faith in 
reason. We believe that it is wide- 
spread ignorance of the real facts 
among the British public which 
makes possible the continuation of 
this irrational Imperialism. There 
was much talk at one time of Eng- 
land leading the world by her moral 
example. Today such an idea would 
cause puzzled amusement among our 
Greek Cypriot friends. But it is not 
yet too late. 


A. CHRISTOPHER LAKE, 


HAZEL LAKE. 


Moscow clears the air 


HE Moscow Conference has 
put an end to most, if not 
all, of the misunderstandings 
between the Big Four. The 
veil of ambiguous verbiage— 
“democracy,” “ liberation,” ete. 
—has been rent once and for 
all. It is now clear to each 
where the others stand. Since 
the better their claims are 
understood, the less possibility 
of compromise appears, we may 
expect to see the western 
powers pursuing a more inde- 
pendent line than before. 
Reforms in the western zones of 
Germany and the southern half of 
Korea, for example, postponed in the 
expectation of some dagreement on 
the unification of these countries, will 
be pushed ahead without delay. In 
particular, the French Zone may be 
merged with the Anglo-American. 
French Communists will oppose such 
a step, but M. Bidault has stolen 
some of their thunder by his success- 
ful negotiations for German coal. 
The western bloc—or should it be 
called the United States of Europe? 
—is beginning to take definite shape. 


Rloc or use? 


——— ws - 


JNEVITABLY, that will be con- 
strued as a military threat to 


COMMENTARY 
by - - F.A.LEA 


N future our weekly comment- 
ary on current affairs will be 
contributed by several writers in 
turn. Next week’s commentator 
is WILFRED WELLOCK. On 
page two will be found extracts 
from some of the many tributes 
to John Middleton Murry’s com- 
mentary which we have received 
during the last few days. 


Russia. But it need not be anything 
of the sort. On the contrary, fear 
of Communism is proportionate to 
the attraction of Communism; and 
the attraction of Communism—as Mr. 
Wallace contends and the latest 
elections in the British Zone con- 
firm—is proportionate to economic 
distress. If the closer integration of 
western Europe, including western 
Germany, helped to raise the standard 
of living, the danger of Communism 
might diminish, and with it that fear 
which, as some maintain, is a prin- 
ciple cause of aggression. 

Be that as it may, there is no 
prospect of a political settlement 
satisfactory to both Russia and the 
West. As long as Communists be- 
lieve capitalist aggression inevitable 

(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


Peace News 


PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N4 
Stamford Hill 2262 


All letters on other than editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Manager 


ANTI- 
CONSCRIPTION 


HAT is the case for con- 

scription? It is so simple 
it hardly needs arguing. A 
country may be faced —the 
reasons are irrelevant — with 
the alternatives of successful 
armed defence, or defeat and 
enemy occupation. The major- 
ity of military experts agree 
that armed defence, to be suc- 
cessful, demands a big and 
well-trained army. (The only 
effective way of raising such 
an army is conscription. 


It is strange, we have to confess, 
that this argument is so seldom con- 
fronted. Only last week a leaflet 
reached us from the No Conscription 
Counc#] presenting twelve objections 
to conscription, hardly one of which 
took any account of it. 


For example, this leaflet declares 
that: “ The advent of rocket missiles 
and atomic bombs has rendered con- 
script armies out of date and futile.” 
No doubt there is too little space in 
a leaflet to develop convincing argu- 
ments; but the fact is, that only a 
minority of those qualified to judge 
would at present endorse this con- 
clusion. In the eyes of well-informed 
people, such a bare statement, un- 
supported by evidence or authority, 
can only tend to discredit the others. 


Again, the leaflet says, perhaps 
truthfully, that conscription ‘“ would 
lower the standard of living”; and, 
more questionably, that “it is a 
threat to the raising of the school- 
leaving age.” But does anybody, we 
wonder, seriously prefer that Eng- 
Jand_ should suffer defeat and 
occupation, rather than that 
Englishmen should leave school at 
seventeen or go without gas and 
cigarettes? 


Always we should keep before our 
eyes, if we are to discuss this issue 
honestly, the real meaning of “ de- 
feat and occupation.” There is no 
excuse for having forgotten it. It 
is there for everyone to see, in Ger- 
many at the present time. It has 
been the experience of more than half 
Europe in the course of the last 
seven years. The names of Maidenek 
and Lidice, one might have thought, 
were indelible reminders of it. 


Moreover, if we have been able to 
forget it, it is because we ourselves 
did not experience it; and the reason 
that we did not experience it was 
that the Tories, without a mandate 
from the people, imposed conscription 
in 1939. That “ the Labour Govern- 
ment has no mandate” for National 
Service, therefore; that “it is a 
plank from the Tory platform and 
the Tories will vote for it,” is an 
oni eeiion unworthy of the imagina- 
ive. 


_We do not refute these conten- 
tions, however, merely because “any 
stick” is discreditable (and bad 
arguments are never so bad as when 
advanced in support of a cause we 
ourselves have at heart) but much 
more because they conceal the real 
challenge of the Act. They suggest, 
to those whom conscription revolts, 


that they can evade the issue of 
pacifism. 


The truth of the matter is, that 
only such as are prepared to risk de- 
feat and occupation, with all that 
these involve, rather than prevent 
them by any means in their power, 
can consistently object to conscrip- 
tion. The only way to oppose the 
National Service Bill, therefore, with- 
out misleading the people of this 
country (or more probably winning 
their contempt) is to join us in try- 
ing to persuade them that war, for 
whatever cause, is an_ intolerable 
outrage to humanity. The case 


against conscription is nothing less 
than the case for pacifism. = 


ONLY FOREIGN LOANS ARE PRESERVING 


Democracy in Italy 


writes FREDRICK LOHR from Rome 
HAT are the prospects for social-democracy in Italy? Very 


poor, if the speeches of 


De Gasperi are any indication. 


At a recent press conference he uttered this serious warning: 
“If we fail to impose reasonable control ... if the popular forces 
cannot co-operate among themselves ... if the wealthy continue 


' their stubborn resistence, then dictatorship is the only way out.” 


These ominous words are quoted from the English language 
Rome Daily American, and it is typical of the Italian Press that 
it considerably watered them down. 


Such irresponsible unwillingness to 
acknowledge the gravity of Italy’s 
situation is, however, not merely a 
newspaper prerogative—it ‘is the gen- 
eral attitude of most Italians. They 
possess a childish faith that, quite 
irrespective of whether there is any 
possibility of the country’s econo:nic 
structure ever being stabilised, 
America will continue to pour in fi- 
nancial aid on the strength of Italy 
being a bulwark against Communist 
Russia. The USA is Italy’s “Suzar- 
Daddy,” and it never seems tc occur 
to Italians that one day America 
might want to collect. 

Italy received nearly 50 per cent. 
of the total UNRRA aid to Europe, 
and it might have had the lot for all 
the difference it would make to the 
demand for loans. There is really no 
Italian policy except more and niore 
foreign loans. 


Poor—for the poor 


Italy is poor—for the poor! Any- 
one who hag tried to live here on a 
moderate income knows that; and the 
bulk of the population hives on con- 
siderably less than moderation—it is 
still a baffling mystery to me how 
they do it. But whilst one cannot but 
feel sympathy for the lower income 
groups, there are two classes which, 
with notable individual exceptiuns, 
merit little but contempt. They are 
the higher income group and the 
“politicals’—the “popular forces” of 
De Gasperi’s speech—the scribes, 
apologists and intellectuals of the 
ranting and vociferous New Italy. 

As an example of the power of the 
first group, “the obstacle of the un- 
compromising wealthy classes” as 
Gasperi called it, a government pro- 
hibition on the sale of cakes and 
pastries in bars and cafes was flout- 
ed, and in 48 hours had entirely ceased 
to operate. 

It may sound a trivial thing to 
those who have never seen the abund- 
ant extravagances of these places— 


nor felt the fury experienced by those 
whose income is too low to buy—but 
this small incident is indicative of the 
ampotence of the law against the self- 
ishness of the bourgeoisie, 


Now this same class has carmed | 


through the abolition of the bread 
subsidy and the “freezing” of wages 
—two decrezs which can hit only the 
poor, and maybe will drive them to 
frenzy; for how they are expected 
to live without this subsidy, and with 
their wages grounded permanently to 
the foot of the escalator of prices, no 
one can imagine. Shopping is a 
daily heartbreak for millions of house- 
wives and now threatens to try their 
patience beyond endurance. 

It is time someone said quite blunt- 
ly that the blatant luxury in which 
the Italian bourgeoisie lives is an in- 
tolerable disgrace to a stricken civélis- 
ation. No wonder English travellers 
return to grumble at ‘‘ austerity.” No 
wonder UNNRA personne] (now out 
of jobs) don’t want to leave “ poor 
Italy.” This dolorous generalisation 
is very profitably exploited by that 
part of Italy which is by no means 
poor—and I find it increasingly diffi- 
eult to believe that this part is no 
more than a tiny fraction. 

De Gasperi appeals to the “will and 
faith” of the people to make the 
Government’s new 14 point “economy” 
programme work, but the facts of the 
matter are that there is no “will” and 
no “faith,” and if the term “people” 
implies a commonalty, there is no 
people either. Socially, the country 
is a racket im the service of the indol- 
ent wealthy and the Black-market. 

Business has so much “faith” that 
it prefers to operate with foreign 
currency. The Government is short 
of the almighty dollar, yet I am told 
by an American merchant that he is 
unable to close a 500,000 dollar con- 
tract with a great Italian engineering 
concern, because he cannot accept cash 
payment in dlegal dollars. There are 
probably more dollars in private 


LETTERS 


R. MURRY’S : As a journalist 
M Commentary ape ad SR ta Be card whose normal work 
in PN during received this week paying tribute Noth o puullar 
the past seven tg John Middleton Murry’s Com- Westy Sutvey 0 


years has been 


world affairs and 


mentary, : 
one of the few ‘ as an occasional 
truly valuable ee correspondence appears on eontributor to PN, 


features in cur- 
rent British journalism. I can think 
of only one living political commen- 
tator—Mr, Harold Nicholson—who 
has gifts comparable to Murry’s as a 
man of letters and a comparable 
knowledge of history and philosophy. 
I have not always agreed with Murry, 
and I have been irritated by his Old 
Testament obstinacy of mind. But I 
have learned more from his column 
than from all the hundreds of other 
articles on current affairs I have read 
during the same seven years. . . 
MAURICE CRANSTON. 
Speaking for three or four readers 
in the West of Ireland, I congratulate 
Mr. Murry strongly, upon his cour- 
ageous attitude... 
M. BOOTH. 
I only hope he has not attached too 
much importance to that noisy 
minority, who for some years have 
been trying to remove him from his 
position. To myself and many others 
hig service has been great as an anti- 
dote to that wishful thinking which 
plagues the pacifist movement , . . 
PN hag received a severe blow and for 
myself the question arises as to 
whether the paper will be of sufficient 
interest to continue taking it.- . 
EDWARD LUSH. 
May I say how very much I share 
your regret that this number con- 
cludes Mr. Middleton Murry’s :\Com- 
mentary ? PN will never be the same 
to me again. Commentary is the best 
thing published today, but then JMM 
is the greatest mind and thinker in 
England MARGARET McGEISH. 


I dzeply 
the disappearance of his column; and 


as a regular reader of the paper for | 


many years I feel shocked that no-one 
seems to have attempted to thank 
Middleton Murry for having piloted 
PN successfully, without loss of sin- 
cerity, through the difficult yeara of 
the war. } 
ist to appreciate the supreme skill of 
that achievement. . oe ya ee 
It has always been the first thing I 
read in the paper and I regard it as 
extremely valuable though often far 
from comforting. it is not the fune- 
tion of a commentary to be soothing 


but to speak the truth as the writer 
sees it, and stir us to thought .. .| 


It takes courage to edit PN or write 
a commentary in the paper and I 
should like to say “Thank you, IMM i 
for doing both with such integrity and 
patience for so long... - 
FLORENCE M. BEACH. 
As one (a lifelong pacifist and 
through two wars) I write to say how 
much I appreciate Middleton Murry 3s 
Commentary. I look upon it as my 
necessary weekly dose of realism, 
often a cold douche! He gays what at 
the bottom of one’s heart one fears 
and it is not pleasant. But the world 
is not pleasant and the truth about it 
can’t be pleasant. He is never cynical 
or bitter: in fact frankly, I take PN 
because of it. Much of the rest of 
it is as woolly and wishful thinking as 
one finds in af¥ one’s neighbours, 


pacifist or otherwise. 
ELLEN CARR. 


deplore | 


Perhaps it takes g journal- | 


FROM HOSPITAL 


N a weak moment I offered to 
write this appeal from hospital. 


Much has happened since our last— 
breakdown at Moscow, AGM, my being 
knocked over by a motor! From oblivion, 
three days of pain tempered by dope, I came 
| to the phase of re-awakening life and in- 
; trest in all around me. 

; “I am proud of our civilisation in spite 
| of the atom bomb.” I wrote lying in hospital, 
| It was a queer choice, but I had just finished 
reading ‘“ Hiroshima.”’ Proud of science 
| applied to healing—of my X-ray plates exam- 
ined again and again with such meticulous 
care: thankful for all the grace in human 
relationships. The world may destroy itself 
in some sudden spectacular way. Despair is 
the paralysing power of that fear. But the 
world is being slowly, painfully restored all 
, the time by the goodness in it: a continuous 
eternal process—eternal in quality rather 
than time. Faith means being sure that pro- 
| cess never stops. 

I have also read ‘Strange Harmony” im 
hospital: a story by a friend of mine of three 
year’s Japanese’ internment. “Little by 
little,” he concludes, “ suffering may destroy 
our finer instincts: it only ennobles when it 
is accepted with real consecration.”” Pacifists 
are amongst those who thus re-dedicate them- 
selves and all they have. We appeal for 
support in the quiet healing processes. 


MAUD ROWNTREE 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 
Joint Treasurers. 


Contributions to HQ. srince Apri] 18: 
£8 6s. 7d. Year's total to date: £106 3s. 8d. 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
**Headquartera Fund,” to the Treasurers at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


hands than are in the Italian treasury. 

Politically, Italy isa jungle of petty 
parties intent only upon their partis- 
an feuds, into which they egotistically 
implicate the well-being of the nation. 
The moral fact és that neither in busi- 
ness nor in politics does anyone trust 
anyone else. The prevailing cult is 
“every man for himself,” and let the 
Americans look after “the people.” 
Now the Americans have their own 
reasons for pouring in aid, but whilst 
they are prepared to do so they will 
be taken for suckers. It is under- 
standable enough, I suppose. The 
Italians are not fools, and know that 
much of this “help” is a political in- 
surance. Maybe the Italians fel that 
if their country is to be a pawn of 
power-politics, they may as wel] be 
paid for it. 


They protest too much 


So I suppose we have no right to 
expect more from the scribes than 
from the other group. From the atti- 
tude of these political “intellectuals” 
one would imagine that Fascism had 
not ruled here for 25 years with con- 
siderable adulation. I’ve never heard 
it murmured that Italy shares Ger- 
many’s guilt for the aar. What a 
howl would go up, for instance, if 
it were suggested now, as it was once 
proposed, that Italy should be “re 
educated” fear democracy. Indeed. it 
is unforgivable even to think that 
Italian writers once lauded Fascism, 
praised the German alliance, or filled 
|\the press with anti-democratic senti- 
ments, Now they speak of the alli- 
ance as an “occupation,” and write up 
the cynical and oppcrtunistic volte 
face as a glorious second Risorgi- 
mento. Considering that most of the 
really earnest anti-Fascist intellectu- 
als at the time of the “liberation,” 
|were either in ewxile or on Lipan 
Island, one is inclined to think these 
gentlemen protest too much. Would 
they as quickly change their coats 
-again, should it pay to do so? 


Moral revolution needed 


Owing, no doubt, to her strategic 
i value to the Great Powers, foreign 
| correspondents are more inclined to 
‘court than to criticise Italy, but tos 
truth is that the country is corrupt. 
| Before any ideological pretensions can 
be taken seriously, and before any 
economic rehabilitation plan can suc- 
ceed, there will have to be a consider- 
able moral revolution. Nf this is 
tardy then De Gasperi’s grim pro- 
i DPhesy that “the masses will proceed 
{of their own will” may possibly ma- 
| terialise, and no one could be so 
stubbornly idealistic as to imagine 
i Italian democracy could survive the 
leivil war which would follow. 

Asked my opinion, however, all I 
would say with any degree of con- 
fidence is that so long as the foreign 
loans come in — permitting the tn- 
discipline and covetousness of the 
wealthy, the play of polemics between 


irresponsible politicians, the thin 
trickle of “bread and circuses” to 
the masses — the present sham of 


popular government will continue. But 
if once that golden stream dries up, 
then social-democracy will have to 
prove its strength in mone solid ways 
than ideological chatter. It will have 
to do what so far it has, in Italy, 
shown no capacity to do—Govern. 


| to 
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WHAT 


was in London, in the autumn of 1945, that a very small 
' ee of young pacifists were discussing the relation of the 
pacifist movement in this country to the larger society in which 
it had its being. Out of the discussions there arose a general 
agreement that the movement had gone astray by directing so 
much of its activities to studying the roots of war, in a sincere 
but mistaken belief that war could be avoided by an analysis 


of its causes. 

This concentration of energy 
against war led inevitably, when war 
came, to an attitude of war-resistance 
on the part of the pacifist movement. 
This, also inevitably, led to a great 
widening of the gulf between the 
thought of pacifists and that of the 
rest of society; so that, instead of 
influencing this society, pacifists by 
their negative approach cut the 
ground from under their own feet, 

Where, however, pacifists had con- 
centrated on positive issues there was 
a different story to tell. The lead 
they gave, for instance, in the cam- 
paign for controlled food relief for 
occupied Europe was soon followed by 
others, and this work will have left 
its mark in countries besides our own. 
Similarly, the worx of many pacifist 
service units in blitzed areas evoked 
unstinted praise from al] sections of 
the community. 

However, a considerable number of 
pacifists vehemently asserted that the 
movement, as such, shoulu not con- 
centrate its energies on these “ side- 
issues,” saying that hey were not 
specifically “ pacifist ” jobs, and that 
the pacifist movement should direct 
its energies against the continued pro- 
secution of the war; by bringing it to 
-an end these activities would become 
It was much better, 
they claimed, to aim at the removal of 
the cause of the suffering. 


AN unreaustic attitude 
TINO others, including rnenix, 
this appeared an_ unrealistic 
alliluue; 1b was as if people were Uy- 
ing to build a breakwater in a heavy 
Bea, and shouting to a man in diih- 
culties olf the beacn: “ someone cise 
must help you—were concentraung 
on this Job so that no one wu] drown 
next year.” The obvious thing to do 
was Lo rescUe the drowning man, and 
all together to build the preakwater 
when the storm had abatea and the 
tide receded. 

his was the general background 
against which the Group’s* first dis- 
cussions took place in the early days 
of “‘ peace,” and all were agreed that 
pacifism was a sterile creed unless it 
was expressed in positive terms, and 
that men and women would receive 
far more inspiration from people do- 
ing a job of work amongst them than 
from a pacifist group meeting in isvia- 
tion to discuss ways to achieve peace. 
And the Group felt that, as surely as 
periods of low tide and calm weather 
are best for the builuing of break- 
waters against high seas, so the t!me 
of greatest opportunity for those 
striving for a peaceful society lay Inj 
times of relative peace: not by analy- ' 
sis of the causes of war, but by study 
of the causes of peace and the things 
that make for peace, and by applica- 
tion of the lessons learned. 

Such thoughts, and others, were em- 
bodied in the first pamphlet of 
Phenix (‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it NOW?’’), published in Octo- 
ber, 1945. It stressed the fact that at 
the root of the evil of modern society 
lay the divercement between profes- 
sion and practice, and it called for the 
putting of religious and democratic | 
ideals into their proper context of 
right human relationships and re- 
sponsible citizenship. 


| 


* Address: 21 Brownlow Mews, London, W.C.1. 


First printing SOLD OUT 


Second printing nearly gone! 


LITTLE YELLOW BIRD 


Roger Page’s pamphlet on the 


PoW problem, with factual 


appendix 
price 1d., plus postage 


:: Housman’s 


amongst the coloured population, 
speaking fourteen languages, of Car- 
diff’s dockland. A second edition has 
since been printed, together with an 
edition in Welsh, 

Public meetiffgs have been held with 
speakers giving first-hand accounts of 
subjects in which socia] or religious 
itieals have been matched by social 
practice. Such were meetings, early 


Phoenix is not a formally constituted body, and 

has-no committee or officers as such: it has been and 

still is a group of individuals associated together for 
the furtherance of agreed general aims 


So as to learn something of the 
means to attain this end, the Group 
initiate. research into examples in 
recent history of the translation of 
ideals into practice. These included 
Kagawa's Christian Co-operative 
Movement in Japan, the Danish Folk 
High Schools and Agricultural Co- 
operatives, Gandhi’s work for the 
peoples of India, the life of Albert 
Schweitzer, and the Norwegian peo- 
ple’s heroically democratic resistance 
to the Nazis. 


The lesson of PSU 


THE second Phoenix pamphlet, “ But 

what hinders you?” (November, 
1945), urged upon pacifists the need 
for positive work for peace and full 
acceptance of their democratic respon- 
sibilities. It stressed the fact that 
they should recognise the primacy of 
the claim of human suffering by giv- 
ing the maximum help to buropean 
Relief that winter, and it also ap- 
pealed to them to play a full part in 
the ordering of affairs in their local 
community. 

In this pamphlet and elsewhere 
Pheenix pointed to the lesson of the 
Pacifist Service Units in this country, 
urging the pacifist movement to give 
them greater support, declaring that 
it was muddle-headed to pose solv- 
tions of the world’s problems whilst 
we left unsolved the same problems in 
miniature on our own doorstep. Con- 


sequently, the next pamphlet of the 
Group, published early in 1946, was 
“ Tiger Bay,” an account of tne work 
done by a pacifist service unit 
in 1946, on the Norwegian Resistance 
and on the Relief teams or the 
American Quakers. 


As with the public meetings, the 
private meetings of the small inner 
group of Phoenix assoc.ates have not 
been held according to any fixed 
schedule, but have taken place when 
need and opportunity have arisen. 
These meetings, like those of pre-1916 
Cabinets, have always been informal 
in character, without a secretary, and 
without the taking of minutes or any 
official records of the meeting’s de- 
cisions. 


“Tiger Bay” was followed by an- 
other pamphlet, “ Look to the People! 
—a piea to Socialists,” in which 
Donald Port urged that fuller use 
should be made of existing democratic 
organisations, so as to cultivate a 
more co-operative spirit in society. 

This pamphlet referred to the 
dangers inherent in the tendency to- 
wards over-specialization in mouern 
society, and the Group was of the 
opinion that it should make some con- 
structive effort to counteract this 
development. Accordingly it was 
decided to launch Phenix Quarterly, 
“ A Journal,” as the sub-title reads, 
“directed towards the recovery of 
unity in religion, politics and art.” 


? 


THE LAW OF 


i a recent issue of Peace News, the Rev. J. H. Dale drew 
attention to the vital problem of retributive justice and wrote 
convincingly of the hopeless inadequacy of this form of approach 


to moral delinquency. 

Everything he said is beyond 
criticism if judged by the 
ultimate standards of Christian 
ethics; but organised pacifism 
is called upon to go further than the 
mere statement of an ideal, however 
admirable. It must demonstrate 
how, in the modern world and under 
actual living conditions, any ideal can 
be practically realised. Here indeed 
is the rub, and the solution of this 
particular probkem bristles with 
difficulties. Yet answered it must be. 

Let us consider the extreme case 
of the murderer. We are postulating 
that retributive justice, administering 
here a sentence of death or imprison- 
ment for life, is at complete variance 
with the laws of God. “ Judge not 
that ye be not judged.” Now ex- 
perience helps by reminding us that 
murders continue to occur however 
many criminals are haled to the 
scaffold, and it is futile to argue that 
there might be many more murders 
if capital punishment, or indeed any 
form of retribution by legal sanction, 
were to be abolished. 


The alternative 

What, then, is the alternative? 
Are we to turn a blind eye to crime 
and let the criminal go unchecked? 
Should apprehension of the offender 
cease? Not so shall we enlist sup- 
port for any programme of reform. 

To answer these questions we must 
first realise that there is no quick or 
simple solution. The problem is 
analogous, and significantly so, to 
the problem of abolishing war. 

The familiar argument that com- 
pares this problem of the pacifist, in 
all its apparent hopelessness, with 
the problem that once faced Wilber- 
force and his friends when they set 
out to abolish the slave trade is per- 
fectly valid. And the problem of 


by 
SEBASTIAN KNIGHT 


legal punishment may legitimately be 
regarded in the same way. Nothing 
man-made is incapable of alteration 
by man, and the law of retributive 
justice is essentially of this order. 

The change that must be wrought 
in the fabric of our legal system need 
not be revolutionary or sudden. How- 
ever important this question may be, 
it has not the immediate and 
impelling urgency that belongs to the 
problem of abolishing war, although 
in a sense it is part of the same 
disease. The road may be long be- 
fore the ultimate goal, which is the 
way of forgiveness, can be reached, 
and the struggle to attain it is one 
With the struggle for every divine 
end. Rut here and now we can begin 
by trying to reduce the issue to terms 
of practical politics. 


A new system 


The immediate task to be under- 
taken is plain. It is a great national 
campaign for prison reform. Such 
a campaign is clearly parallel to that 
of Wilberforce in the last century 
and is by no means outside the range 
of practical politics. The object 
should be nothing less than a com- 
pletely new system under which 
offenders would be confined under 
conditions designed primarily to 
eliminate all sense of punishment for 
guilt, and instead to provide every 
scope for the rehabilitation of the 
“ criminal” and to give him hope of 
redemption, present happiness and a 
full sense of his human value. 

The idea is not new, but it is of 
vital importance, and for too long 
has been relegated to the background 
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IS PHOENIX? 


The aims of this journal, which is 
edited by Maurice Cranston, are stated 
fully in the first number (Autumn, 
1946), a few copies of which are still 
available*. 


internationalism 


JV OLLOWING up his theoretical re- 

search on the Vanisn rolx Hign 
Schools and Agricu:tural Co-opera- 
tlves, Leo Hughman went to DenMarx 
in tne summer of 1946 to stua.y We 
country at first hand. Part vl nis 
tulme Was spent av tne Internationa 
reoples Couege at tisinore; and tne 
experience Was a very valuable one, 
as it showed tMe extent to whicn peo- 
Die coming from aii ends of the eartn 
could share a common lire and aiscuss, 
amongst other things, internauona 
problems in qa spirit that coula only be 
described by that much-abused word 
** Fellowship.” 3 

Consequent upon this visit, Phoenix 
aimed at the establishment in this 
country of an International People’s 
School: that is, a permanent residen- 
tial aduit school tor peuples of all 
nations, with the purpose of building 
international understanding and in- 
creasing in each nation the sense of 
the common life of all. 

In the meanwhile, the Group is go0- 
ing forward with plans for the hola- 
ing of an International School in 
England in August, 1947. Particulars 
of this and the proposed Internationat 
People’s School, together with a note 
on the International People’s College 
at Elsinore, are obtainable from Jason 
Press. 

As a result of its wider approach 
to the problem of building a peaceful 
society, the Group now includes 
amongst its associates Christians and 
socialists who are not, in the strict 
sense of the word, pacifists, but who 
feel they can freely work with us, and 
with whom we are glad to co-operate, 
The Group keeps in touch with its 
associates by means of a Monthly 
Letter, the scope of which will be 
widened when opportunity arises, 
which outlines current thought, activi- 
ties and projects of the Group. 


*From Jason Press, 21 Brownlow Mews, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, price 2s. 


MAN 


of the main trends of progressive 
thought. There need be no fear, even 
in the minds of the most bigoted 
conservatives, that the introduction of 
such a system would have the effect 
of increasing crime. At this first 
Stage it is not even suggested that 
the offender should not be appre- 
hended and confined, although it is 
certain that the substitution of re- 
demptive for retributive treatment 
would have a profound effect on 
men’s attitude to the ultimate problem. 
_Just as in education one of the most 
difficult problems ig to attract suit- 
able teachers, men and women with 
a vocation for teaching, so with any 
scheme for reforming the prison 
system there will be many obstacles 
to overcome before the right sort of 
“teachers” are found to administer 
it sympathetically. 


Change of outlook 


A drastic overhaul of the prison 
staff would be a first necessity, but 
the fundamental change of outlook 
involved in the suggested treatment 
of the prisoners would itself have a 
tremendous effect. 

It is surely true that there is a 
potential] tendency to sadism in most 
human beings (war proves that 
clearly enough), and if the system 
condones oppression there will always 
be found those reatly to take 
advantage of the liberty to inflict 
suffering within the bounds of the 
law. Indeed, evil tendencies may 
thus be brought to the surface that 
would otherwise never have found 
expression. 

The aim then should be to persuade 
those who are now governors and 
warders to regard themselves as 
teachers and guardians. The process 
might be redemptive as far as they 
are concerned also. 

In a brief article it has only been 
possible to touch the fringes of the 
problem, to suggest certain lines of 
thought. It remains for others to 
develop the theme. 
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A new guide 
for young C.Qs. 


“Registering as a C.O.”—A Guide 
for Young Men of 17-18. Published 
- by the CBCO, 3d. 


HIS jis an excellent pamphlet, 

which should be brought to the 
notice of all serious-minded young 
men who are due to register for 
National Service. 

It states quite simply, and without 
prejudice, the legal position with re- 
gard to registration — where, when 
and how this is done; and what hap- 
pens if you don’t. 

The booklet emphasises that its 
aim is not to “make” Conscientious 
Objectors. It is simply to clarify 
the position of those who feel they 
must exercise the right of conscience 
and to make them fully aware of the 
implications of their position. This 
paragraph is worth quoting:- 

“To register as a CO is a great 
step: if taken in the right spirit it’s 
anything but easy, and needs a lot 
of courage. But that’s no reason to 
hold back if you really feel con- 
vinced in your heart of hearts that 
it’s the right thing for you to do— 
whether you want to do it or not.” 
The pamphlet goes on to explain 

the procedure of Local and Appeals 
Tribunals; “conditions” of alterna- 
tive service; the duties involved in the 
Non-Combatant Corps, and what hap- 
pens if you are removed from the 
Register. The position with regard 
to Medical Examination jis explained 
fully, and also how to appeal to a 
Tribunal after being called to the 
Forces. : 

In fact, this publication explores all 
aspects of the position of the CO, for 
the guidance of the young man in the 
street who may not know very much 
about it. For detailed information on 
individual points he is recommended 
to study the various broadsheets pre- 
viously published by the CBCO, and 
obtainable from'6 Endsl:igh Street, 
London, W.C.1. (Price 1d. each, by 
post 2d.). 


Comrade O Comrade, by Ethel Man- 

nig, Jarrolds, 9s. ji om, 
JFATHEL MANNIN, in this “low- 
“+ down on the Left,” gives us an 
entertaining if somewhat superficial 
tour of the “ progressive ” life of pre- 
war London. 

A young Irishman is plucked from 
his happy “swamp of pauperism ” to 
be educated into the miseries of his 
condition by one Peter Isinglass, as 
obnoxious a specimen as ever eX- 
ploited a party-line. ‘ ‘ 

Larry however in spite of being 
God’s gift to a Marxist, is no fool, 
His habit of asking awkward ques- 
tions exposes the various degrees of 
Leftism having little in common bu 
their own self-importance, and he is 
quickly restored to his faithful coMeen 
in the peat-bog. Though this is 
hardly a satisfactory substitute for 
our jaded civilisation, P 

The whole thing is in_fact rather 
unreal; the author’s relish for her 


Ten Years Ago 
From Peace News, May Ist, 1937 
The way to build’ peace depends 


subject had led to a wholesale carica- 
ture. but if this book serves to re- 
mind the existing comrades of_their 
irrelevance, they may tind profit as 
well as amusement in reading: 1t. 


The Figure on tne Cyoss, by R. H. 
Waru. society tor the Promotion 
of Christian Knowtedge, Zs. 

TEXHOSH who remember Mr, Ward's 

play “ The noly kamuy ” will be 
glad vo nave his :atest work. Written 

im a style with which he nas done 

much to familiarise us—One in which 

individual speakers emerge from anu 
recede again into a basic speaking 
cnorus, this play endeavours to Set 
the Seven Last Words of Jesus into 
the context of ordinary human ex- 
perience. The opportunities offered 
by this conception have been boldly 
taken, and the play contains much 
moving symbolism. Much of the 
chorus speaking ,00 contains passages 
of great poetic peauty. but one aoes 


tend to feel that it is primarily aj 


poem, a play tor reauing rather than 
acting. 1 have, however, seen “ ‘rhe 
Holy Family ” acted, and this may be 
an ulusion which woud be dispelled 
by a sensitive production. 


The Bookworm’s Nightmare, 
by F. A, Lea. Jason Press, 5s. 


PEOPLE to whom My, Lea is 

known only by his studies ot 
Carlyle, Shelley and Chesterton are in 
for a surprise when they come across 
this.boox. For these three plays are 
uproariously funny. Almost every 
line shows a genial, humorous hand at 


work; and even when, as in the last ; 


play—which inciaentally empodies an 
allegory no pacifist snaould miss--the 
subject seems to invite tne sting of 
satire, the wit which jumps and 
crackles is gtill kindly and amusing. 

The plays, ai#i the songs with 
which tney are sprinkied, were writ- 
ten tor the use of the children of a 
particular school: but J am sure that 
any children—and many a Christmas 
party of grown-ups for that matter—. 
would get enormous fun out of stag- 
ing them. For this all necessary 
directions are given, as well as music 
tor the songs. The book.is charm- 
ingly illustrated by one of Mr. Lea’s 
pupils, and cleverly got up. 

P. T.G, 


Publications for 
German PoWs 


“England Heute” and “News 
from Germany” are two monthly 
bulletins produced by the Union of 
Democratic Control. The latter is 
prouuced to give first-hand informa- 
tion about conditions and the pro- 
gress of political bodies in Germany. 

“England Heute” js produced in 
German for distribution in Germany 
to help to break down the barriers 
between German Socialists, Trade 
Unionists and other progressives and 
the rest of the world. Conditions in 
Germany pyoduce a famine of infor- 
mation concerning events in other 
countries and these bulleting are 
looked forward to very enthusiastic- 
ally by their recipients. 

Those with ‘German PoW contacts 
can obtain copies of both of these 
publications for them by writing to 


upon disarmament of the minds of all | Audrey Jupp. Union of Demecratic 
people, by building a system in which | Control, 34 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


people have security — not because 
everyone is armed, but because every- 
one is disarmed. 
C. R. Attlee at Stepney Youth 
Peace Council. 
* + « 
_ The pacifist who keeps his pledge 
may well be condemning his young 
children, who know nothing of what 
it is all about, to go short not only of 
comforts, but of the sheer necessities 
of life. These are facts which no one 
ought lightly to brush aside. 

No man with a young family should 
put his name to the Peace Pledge un- 
less he has faced the terrible responsi- 
bility. 

—Susan Miles. 
* * 

Business firms are able to buy milk 
at kd. per quart for the manufacture 
of buttons, as against 7d> per quart 
charged to ordinary consumers. 

The official explanation for the 
button-makers' preferential treatment 
is that the milk they buy is surplus 
after consumers’ requirements have 
been satisfied. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
ALIENS IN NEW ZEALAND 


HERE are some 6,000 aliens in 
New Zealand today, of whom 
1,100 are refugees. During the War 
a special Act was passed enabling 
alien Service men to be naturalised. 
Since 1945, the general Naturalisa- 
tion Act, suspended during the war, 
has come into operation again. But, 
writes our correspondent, A, C. Bar- 
rington, the Minister of Internal 
Affairs has lately announced that no 
certificates of naturalisation would 
be issued to young, able-bodied aliens 
who had failed to join the Armed 
Forces, unless they volunteered now 
for J-Force—the Army of Occupation 
in Japan. 


Wellington City Council, Barring- 
ton writes, has refused permits for 
open-air pacifist meetings to be held 
in the city. 


Etc., | 


[EVENING CLASSES FOR PoWs 


Current affairs as -basis for English 


lessons... 


“W HOPE that as others know 


what can be done, more 
teachers will volunteer their 


services, although neither my 
staff nor I desire any publicity 
for the work that we are doing 
for PoWs.”’ So wrote the 
headmaster of a school in “a 
small Suffolk market town of 
7,000 people,” when replying to 
a request for details of the work 
he and his staff are doing. 


The Headmaster and staff are 
voluntarily running classes tor PoWs 
at their school. At present some 50 
Germans attend classes in chemistry, 
painting, English and instrumental 
music. Most of the prisoners take 
fhe English class which is divided 
into two divisions taxen by the Head 
and Senior Masters; the advanced 
students, some eight in all, bringing 
prepared topics. 


“No subjects are barred,” writes 
the Headmaster. “ We have made it 
clear that in England we are free to 
discuss any political or~ economic 
matter and to criticise as well as com- 
mend the Government of the day.” 

Discussion sheets are issued to the 


thirty members of the elementary 
English class which they take it in 


turns to read, a few examples are 
printed in the centre panel on_ this 
page. An effort is made to duplicate 
“hot”? news just prior to the class 
meeting. . This mixture of English 
and current affairs appeals immensely 
to the PoWs and there is a very 
happy atmosphere. One evening re- 
cently there was the usual attendance 
of fitty prisoners in spite of a com- 
peting film programme at the camp 
and a two mile walk through ice and 
snow. 


The local Council of Churches 13 
responsible together with certain 
members of the WVS for entertaining 
the prisoners each Sunuay to a cup of 
coffee and indoor games at the YMCA 
club. To the club come townspeople 
and invite Germans home to tea or 
for the evening. 

One Sunday recently the local 
chora} society gave the prisoners a 
programme trom the Messiah. The 
tollowing Sunday the prisoners pro- 
vided a musical programme of their 
own; one of the instrumentalists had 
made quite a good violin from old 
boxes, 


“For a rather conservative market 
town,” writes the headmaster, “ these 
are rather encouraging \evelopments. 
Opposition has been encountered from 
certain elements among ex-Service 
men, but it is obvious that most of the 
townspeople feel that the prisoners 
give opportunity for the exercise of 
Christian charity and fully approve 
of the steps taken.” 


THESE WERE SOME -OF THE 
SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


Mr. Robert Birley, Head Master of 
Charterhouse School, and a well- 
known authority on education mat- 
ters, hag accepted the appointment of 
adviser on education in the British 
zone of Germany. 
=-Charterhouse is a ‘ public school.” What 
is a public school and why has it so great a 
reputation? Are the methods, ideals and 
aims’ challenged today? 


SOVIET ACHIEVEMENTS 
WITHOUT ALLIES 


(Quoted from TIMES of Feb. 10). 
“Moscow, Feb. 8 Russia could 
have won the war against Germany 
without the invasion of France by 
British and American forces, accord- 
ing to the revised second edition of the 
official biography of Mr. Stalin, pub- 
lished this week. With the successful 
accomplishment of the Generalissi- 
mo’s strategic plan in 1944, it is 
claimed, Russia was in a position with 
its own forces and without the aid 
of the allies to occupy all Germany 
and accomplish the liberation of 
France. This circumstance forced 
Churchill, who up to this time had 
opposed the opening of a second front 
in Europe, to undertake the invasion 
of Western Europe—Reuter,” 
Probably the vast majority of the people 
of Great Britain believe this to be mere 
Russian propaganda for domestic consump- 
tion—yet the Times publishes it without com. 


ment. 


Do you think that this is a wise 
thing? 


GROUND-NUTS SCHEME 


Work has begun on the Govern- 
ment’s project for groundnuts in East 
Africa to relieve the shortage of fat 
and oil. Heavy tractors and bulldozers 
are already on their way to clear 
150,000 acres of dry savanna in the 
Central Province of Tanganyika. An 
advance party left England by air 
last Thursday, arrived at Dar es 
Salaam the day before yesterday, and 
set off immediately for the first Euro- 
pean camp. 


Eventually it is planned to cultivate 
mechanically 107 units of 30,000 acres 
each—-80 in Tanganyika, 17 in N. 
Rhodesia and 10 in Kenya. Thanks to 
mechanisation, labour demands ujill 
be relatively small Clearing opera- 
ationg will need a labour force of 
about 1,200 Europeans and 57,000 
Africans; but when cultwation is in 
full swing there will be permanent 
employment jhe only 749 Europeans 
and 32,000 Africans. ; 

Why is there a world shortage of fat—what 
particular supplies have seriously diminished? 
Why is the groundnut particularly suitable 
for cultivation in an emergency? Are there 
any dangers in cultivating barren semi-desert 
land of this type? What is the long term 
effect likely to be on the native peoples? 


MAN-POWER FOR BRITAIN 


A plea that the 250,000 displaced 
persons now in the British zone in 
Germany should be brought to this 
country was made in London on Feb. 
7 by Lt. General Sir Frederick Mor- 
gan, formerly head of UNNRA’s dis- 
placed persons bureau. 


Sir Frederick said that the number 
of displaced persons in Germany was 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000, con- 
sisting of Balts, Poles, Ukrainians, 
Yugoslavs and those who were simply 
classed as Jews. Our occupation ad- 
nmeinistration in Germany had given 
them food, clothing and such shelter 
as could be spared. Whethsy we liked 
it ur nol, We were committed to suc- 
couring these homeless people and if 
we told them to get back behind the 
tron curtain and take their medicine 
we knew what that would mean... 
What was to stop us from absorbing 
into our own teeming millions those 
who were in their present positien 
largely because they were our 
friends? As for food and housing we 
feed them now in Germany and the 


veriest pigsty in England would be* 


a palace in comparison with what 


they had to inhabit these many years. 

Who will tend to oppose the entry of large 
numbers of displaced persons into England? 
If we allow the inflow of these foreign workers 
how will it affect our relations with foreign 
governments? 


BETTING—A MINISTER’S 
COMMENTS IN THE COMMONS. 


Mr. Osborne Conservative member 
for Louth, asked that on the ground of 
labour shortage alone the running of 
football pools should be° prohibited. 
Mr, Ness Edwards said that he had 
@ great deal of sympathy with the 
views expressed, but that he was not 
entitled to impose his moral views 
upon other citizens...If they started 
interfering with the moral conduct of 
the people, where were they going to 
draw the line ? It applied to all classes 
of the community. Should they stop 
dog racing, football pools, horse 
racing, tobacco or beer ? Should they 
stop the use of private motor cars 
for pleasure purposes? When they 
considered what was essential and 
what was non-essential, and added to 
it moral consideration there was 
going to be widespread interference 
with the citizens of this country, and 
on that they must exercise due care 

This is a typically British “laissez faire ” 
attitude and accounts for many foreigners 
regarding the people of these islands as hum- 
bugs and hypocrites. Freedom in England 
is so highly valued that citizens are still left 
free to undertake what are widely thought 
ta be anti-social actions. Should betting and 


gambling he prohibited or should it be taxed 
(as in Sweden)? + 
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space given 
introducing 
I would 
o have 


MNHE 
I to 
this colu 


have liked 
devoted to praise of 


Donald Wolfit. For 
the time being I will 
only plead with you 
to go to the Savoy 
as often as you can 
and see the work of 
this great actor. But 
don’t start with his 
Hamlet or you may 
wonder what the 
fuss is about; here 
I think he misses. 
But go and see Lear! 


and writers. 


MUSIC 


forms of entertainment. 
some of the things I shall try ta—and not to—do. 

Among pacifists are numbered many distinguished actors, musicians 
Obviously, if a play is written by a pacifist or has a 
distinguished pacifist in its cast, that will give it a special claim on 
our attention; but it does not follow that everything here written 
about will have a connection with pacifists, pacifism or the problems 
Nor does it follow that I and other writers 
here, will accept a different standard for pacifists, 

Also, as far as possible, I shall not consider whether a company is 
I say as far as possible, because we shall 
need to remember that the amateur acter has to be a clerk or com- 


of concern to pacifists. 


paid or not for what it does. 


Terms of Reference 


'INHE Editor of Peace News has asked me to edit, and for the most 
“ part write, a regular fortnightly review of plays, films, and other 
It is fitting in this first article to define 


AND 


tain, the main les- 
son of the film, being 
that the Allies had 
to invent the bomb 
first, or Hither might 
have done so, and 
he would have 
used dit, the villain ! 
You will not need 
anything more about 
the morals of the 
bomb, but this film 
will interest you in 
its vast technicali- 
ties. That these are 
to be taken only to 
the accompaniment 
of two trivial love 


I have not yet visit. positor for most of his day. This qualification will not be used to | affairs even more 
ed this season; I | excuse failure, but it might easily be an extra cause for congratu- | banal than the 
write only from | Jgtion on a success. This apart, professional and aniateur will meet averag: film love 


memory of previous 
occasions, but I can 


on equal ground. 


affatr is regretta- 


. . Some months ago I criticised an amateur Hamlet and received a | ble, but you know 
Ch andl baddest letter in which I was told the performance was not bad for an ama- | your Hollywood. A 
surge of his pepe teur. As one who has done much acting, I can think of no worse | shorter, strictly 
I hope soon to write | isult, and this column will try to remember that some of the best | factual document- 
of him again. acting is, and has always been, done by the great unpaid. ~_ ary would have 

At the Empi I shall try not to be frightened into thinking that a majority ts al- been bett:r; this 

a t te < ab ways right, and to guard against the assumption that if I differ from } particular mixture 
her flee Saari everybody else it merely shows an extra degree of perspicacity in me: | of love theology and 
atom bomb. The | / may be horribly wrong. * ~ the atom bomb has 
Beginning or the If, as in the recent case of ‘Now Barabbas, I join all the critics tn pees much to be sai 
End. It is. techni- | praise of a fine play, but do my duty by adding, because of the special or it. ; 
cally, a first-rate | qualifications that caused me to be invited to review the play, scme In the same pro- 


film; it lasts for two 
hours, is mainly 
documentary and 
yet holds the inter- 
est, apart from some 
early scenes of many 
bulbs flashing «cn 
many instruments, 
to the meccompani- 
ment of great inter- 
est by the attendant 
scientists — but to 
Me it was all mean- 
ingless. Thro testing- 
time in Mexico drew 
near to a mounting 
excitement that was almost unbear- 
able and mad2 the later Hiroshima 
incident almost an anti-chimax — or 
was this because I could not forget 
that one was merely a test, the other 


body else said these things, 
practically every manager in London, 
be put off by that—with what result you know. 

This column will also try to remember that there are other places 
than London, and so far ag circumstances permit, will give attention 
to entertainments in the provinces. 
the future months I sh 
formances, and I | 
keep me posted with plans. 
to the plans of the smaller t 


criticisms in detail, I shall not be at all shaken by being told that no- 
‘Journey's End’ was turned down by 
but Maurice Browne refused to 


invite those responsible for 


the deliberate slaughter of thousands 
of people ? ; 

About the technical achievements 
of the bomb one is left in no doubt. 
The moral implications are less cer- 


As I move about the country in 
all try to keep in touch with provincial per- 
such undertakings to 
I shallalso try to give particular attention 
heatres and theatre clubs which very often 
produce items of special interest to readers of this paper. 


e ROGER PAGE. 


gramme is an excel- 
Tent March of 
Time” issue, Sterm 
over Britain, dealing 
with our present 
economic ills and 
presented with fine 
impartiality. My 
talkative neighbour 
said (believe it or 
not) that it made 
him proud to be 
British. It made me 
feel again the stu- 
pidity of the human 
race, particularly 
the British with the present insane 
concern for a “standard of living” 
which cannot be maintained with 
honour. 
R.P. 


MAY DAY IN HYDE PARK 


Sybil Morrison, David Spreckley 
and Bernard Taylor will put the 
pacifist case at a Hyde Park meeting 
on Sunday, May 4, from 3-7 p.m. 


Translations needed 


The War Resisters’ International 
urgently needs additional help with 
translating for the next few months, 
especially from and into German and 
Spanish. Please address your offers 
of help to the Secretary, W.R.I., 11 
Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per 


word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box. No. 6d.| UNFURN. ACMDTN. requd. 2 AMERICAN 
extra). Please don’t send stamps injadults. London area. Any suggestns. perfect. 
payment, except for a Pea Box 678. Lee rere ToT ERE 
Maximum length: 60 words. dress . eee 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 ee ae Core wishing to wed. welcome i 
y ug. requ. from then small 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. |hse. or flat furn. or unfurn. within|(¢ weoRy fonds 
When corresponding with PN about|London _ dist. R Hicks, 28 ko. jaa 9 


an advertisement, quote its first 


words, classification, and date. 

We reserve the right to hold over and 
advertisements and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements. 


MEETINGS, &c. 


CROYDON, Adult School Hall,: 
Park Lane, Wed., May 7, 7.15 p.m./ 
North London Players in Shaw's 
“Candida,” im aid of No Conscrip- 
tion Council funds. Tickets 4s., 3s., 
2s. Room 16, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 


KINGSWAY HALL (Oak Room), 
W.C.2. Sat., May 10, 2.30 p.m. 
Pub. Meeting for PoW repatriation 
speed-up amd future welfare, A. J 
Gowing and others. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 8 Endsleigh 


to: 


tarian. 
produce, 
weekly. 


lock. 


CLASSIFIED 


Arthur Rd., 


“LAKE DISTRICT. “ Beck Allans "| Abbey 
“* Rothay 
Attractive Guest Houses for atrenu- 
ous or restful holidays. 
vegetarian diet. 
modation at epecial rates, 
Isabel 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. 


PENTILLIE GUEST _ House, 
Mevagissey, 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 
form Vegetarian Gueat 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion: all modern eomforta. A. and K. 
‘{9. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Mat- 


Ambergate 44). 


Parcels of chocolates and other 
dainties are to be sent regularly by 
the citizens of Ostend to British 
children. 

Daily Mail, April 28. 


Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia are 

j to exchange teachers, students, and 

research workers, under an agree- 
ment for cultural co-operation. 

Daily Telegraph, April 29. 


- M. 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


Bank,” Grasmere. 
commercial 


Firat class 
Pomade ” 


Dormitory decom- 
Enquiries .. 
at Beck Allans.|free. Remit 


Stores 


James 


Cornwall, Non-vege- 
Charming location. Own 
Garage. Five guineas 


Le Messurier. pr bebiabetres hates 


Food Re- 


Howseaton Friends’ _Home 


(Station: Ambergate. Tel.:|on Truth—New 


Gdns. Discussion lectures every Sun.. 
7.30. May 4: ‘Anarchism’ and 
Human Nature,” Tony Gibson. 
May 11: “The Coventry § Experi- 
ment,” Kenneth Barlow. London 


Anarchist Group. NW3 


SPEAKING 
leasons (correspondence, or visit) 6a.,|S 
classes 1s. 6d. 
B.A., 92 Primrose Hil} Rd., London. 


Healing, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL Library 


AND WRITING 


Dorothy Matthews, 
PRIimrose 5686. 


AGM REPORT 
Frank Dawtry has asked us to 
point out that in his vote of thanks 
at the AGM he referred to three re- 
tiring members of the National 


Council: Nancy Brown, John Middle- 
ton Murry and John Morley. 


Peace News ia open for the expression of al) 
pointa of view relevant to pacifism. Articlea 
in it, whether signed or unaigned, do not 
necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the, acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 


MARRIAGES 
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DRAMA 


A brilliant 


character actor 


PHE North London Players e¢on- 

* tinued their programme of worth- 
while drama with a presentation at 
Wood Green of Shaw’s “Candida” 
(to be repeated at the Adult School 
Hall Park Lane, Croydon, on May 7). 

The Players have a character actor 
of brillance in Arthur Levy. His 
study of the old scalliwag Burgess 19 
beautifully constructed to the finest 
detail, 

This play stands or falls, however, 
by the interpretation of the poet; an 
incredibly difficult part. Leslie Pitt 
manages tu convey with great success 
the progression from self-torture to 
accepted suffering—but is the result 
Marchbanks? His triumph is not that 
of the poetaster growing into a poet 
(if such a thing is possible); it is of 
the poet coming to terms with his 
manhood. “ He has learned to live 
without happiness,” says Candida, 
and chooses the weaker vessel. 

For Morel’s strength jgs-only in pro- 
portion to his insulation from life by 
faith and family: without them he 
ceases to exist. Howard Kent in the 
part of the parson is suitably uphol- 
stered ant loses his stuffing with 
dignity. 

Between these extremes Candida 
holds a delicate balance; she js both 
current and insulation. Janet Parish 
retains her poise without faltering, 
but the personality seems a little out 
of key for this character, 

The production was rather patchy 
by fhe previous high standards of this 
Society and there were some slow 
moments. But fo not fail to see this 
play if vou want to learn to think how 
you feel. 

M. T. 


Words of Peace - No. 209 
A spiritual struggle 


“If a personal consciousness, a per- 
sonal conscience, and a personal will 
to fight for truth could be aroused, 
there is no doubt whatever that war 
would be fiercely resented, this would 
lead to an active protest against men 
remaining passive tools of the sub- 
conscious of the collective. There- 
fore a struggle against war is, in the 
first instance, a spiritual struggle, a 
struggle for personality, for the free- 
dom of the human conscience, for the 
disarmament of human souls, it is a 
fight against the revolting and irres- 
ponsible romanticising of war against 
the idealisation of the slavish instincts 
of the herd.” 

—Nicholas Berdyaev. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


received with gratitude. 
the War Resisters’ International, 
Rd., Bafleld 
DARKON YOUR hair. 
ia ageing—a social, psychological and 
handicap. 
darkens grey hair, 
and naturally. Price 6e. per pot, post 
P.O. to The Hygienic; 
Ltd., Dept. 95 Charing) 
Crores Rd., London, W.C.2. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GEC mains 
Light programme unobtain-| 
able Western Counties. £13. Box 622. 
Internationa! | 
Cane “ behalf! 
stamps for subsequent a of Fr 
ta Sa any such gifts|Eldon Rd., 
Pi. send to) 


35, 


LITERATURE, &c. 


Information 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of| 649 per wk. Write in first instance 


Friends, free on application to the) i 
3€ C ittee, to CBCO Employment Sect., 6 Ends 


Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 
FREE LIBRARY of the best books! 


Thought 


Science of Thought and Spiritua) 
Free posta] 
Hst from Christian Truth 
Fellowship, 18 North Side, London, | 
.W.4, j operative Farm: to take full share; 


PERSONAL 


f ROWE-PYMER. April 26. At_ St. 
| folk: Peter Rowe, eon of Lawrence 
and Gertrude Rowe of Harrow, to 
| Muriel Pymer, daughter of Mr. and 
|Mrs. Pymer, of Long Stratton. 


radio, 


DEATHS 


foreign) THATCHER. ON Ap. 


14, at 1 


Hugh Thatcher, 
1)| Beth, nee Baker. 


loved husband of 


Grey hair! SITUATIONS VACANT 


PUPIL ON small isolated farm. 
Darkon|Phya, fit. Veg. or prepared live as 
eafely'one. Sydney Shepherd, Cwmpiban, 
Rhu‘en, Builth Wells, 
MACHINE-MINDER 
emall country printers. 
preferred. Nan-society. 
post. Box 679. 
SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL Assia- 
tant requd. in Maidenhead. Must be 
really good man. Sal. in region of 


wanted for 
Single man 
Progressive 


and 


leigh St., 

HELP URGENTLY 
eummer or longer, 
domeatie duties. Merriville 
Guest Hse., Bigbury-on-Sea. S. 
(Tel. 323). 


VACANCY FOR woman on Co- 


London, W.C.1. 

needed for 
gardening or 
Studio 
Devon. 


Unity, 


service. 


of cookg. and housewk. Apply: John 
Middleton Murry, Lodge Farm, Thel- 
netham, Nr. Diss, Norfolk. 


YORKS. RALLY; Friends Meeting ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo-|} PEACE NEWS office would be 
House, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. May FOR SALE & WANTED acope. Helpful advice and guidance.|/grateful for voluntary aasistance. 
10, 3 p.m. Spkr.: Sybil | Morrison, Send Birthdate, stamped-addreseed! Light despatch wk. (Thursdays), 
“Liberty and Discipline.” Fooled] PLANTS & Trees blown  flat/envelope. The Psycho-Suceesa Insti-|miacellaneous routine other days. 
tea. PSU Exbtn. Eve. Social, Rally/Will bear little fruit. We haveltute (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon-|Fares pd. Please write or phone the 
Yorks.! available for immediate delivery,|/don, E.C.2. Manager. Peace News Ltd. (Stamford 

Bamboo Canes of 12in. to 20ft.) LONELY? JOIN Friendship | Hill 2262), 8 Blackatock Rd., N.4. 
Stamp bringa iat. Whines &|Circle. Details 6d. tary, 34,5 WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
ACCOMMODATION Edgeler, Godmanstone, Dorchester. |Honeywell Rd., London, 8.W.11. wanted, experienced, three in family, 
ECONOMY LABELS at half| CONTACT CLUB. Congenial pen|Bayewater dist. Simple vegetarian 


DIGS WANTED 
male pacifist. 


in Norwich for 
Furn. rms. with or 


without board, or board reaidence.| for PN 
Box 674. 
TWO SMALL furn. rms. to let/News Ltd., 


(bed. & ait.) N.W. London. Box 673.\don, N.4. 


price | 2a. for 200 (including patge). 
These labels are excellent publicity 


minor alteration to correct price of 
PN. 25% discount on 1000 Jota. Peace 


and PPU, but each reqs. a|Cardiff. 


$8 Blackstock Rd., Lon- 


Box 670 


friendshipa for all. 
See., P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdns., Romn 


YOUNG MAN, Christian, aged 29, 
pacifiat, wishea to contact community 
with a view to joining with same. 


Partica., 


etp., 
ey, 


cookery. Live in preferred. Telephone 
Paddington 7419 or write Box 682. 

NEW FOREST. Wanted: plumber, 
carpenter, painter, gardener and 
working housekeeper for wk. at new 
Vegetarian Centre. May be perman- 
rent. State terma to Box 681. 


Mary’s Church, Long Stratton, Nor-, 


Dobbs Weir, Hoddesdon, | 


Breconshire. | 


C.O. (agriculture), 25, married, 
ichild, requs. wk. other capacity with 


acmdtn. Carpenter, gardener. Box 

676. 

SOCIAL WORK desired by edu- 
jeated man (85), preferably with 
jresidential acmdtn. for wife and 
ibaby. Box 675. 


C.O., 80, wants market-garden or 
mixed farm wk. 6 yrs. exp. all types 
i—glasa, tractor cultiv., ete. Must 
have acmdtn. for wife and child. 
Suggestions please to CBCOQ Employ- 
went Sect., 6 Endsleigh St., London, 

Cl, 


SKILLED WOODWORKER (384) 
‘with mech. ability, recovering from 
mental illnesa, seeks wk. amongat 
symp. people on farm or community. 
Used to farm wk. Box 677. 


_ WILL SOMEONE offer job to will- 
jing, adaptable man (26). Anything 
considered—urgent. Box 680. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
\descriptionsa, typewriting, etc. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 

-6. Tel. Canonbury 8862. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REGINALD BAILEY, aasisted by 
Daisy E. Bailey. Naturopath, 
Osteopath, Psychiatrist and Bates 
System for eyes. 134, Hoppera Road, 
Winchmore Mil], N.21. Palmers 
Green 7868. By appointment. 


DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, 
1s. 8d. per 1,000 words. Lowes, 4 
Percy Garden Cttges., Tynemouth, 
Northumberland. 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED. Al) 
classes. Profitable life and endow- 
ment policies. Enquiries weleomed. 
R. C. Horwood, Turvey, Bedford. 


ACCOUNTANT, writes up traders 
bke.;  attenda to all Income Tax 
matters; company formation; audits 
and costing. Provincial elients visited 
lwitbout obligation. Box 96. 


ve 
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France: civil war or conversion 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


(and they can only cease to do so by 
ceasing to be Communists), as long 
as capitalist behaviour does  every- 
thing to confirm them in the belief, 
the best we can hope for is an uneasy 
balance of power. 

What else was to be expected as 
the result of a six years’ war? 
Political compromise, to be accept- 
able, depends upon the spirit of 
toleration; and this has been under- 
mined, even where it has not been 
repudiated, in every belligerent 
country, 


De Gaulle over France 
FFRANCE, in particular, illustrates 

the evil effects of two world 
wars. Like Weimar Germany, it is 
now “a democracy without demo- 
erats"; the Constitution itself is 
artificial. In England, Conservatives 
and Socialists can compromise, be- 
eause their disagreements are upon 
secondary issueS: upon the primary. 
issue, that of toleration itself, they 
are at one. But the foremost parties 
in France have no common 
denominator whatever. For this very 
reason, France would be the chief 
obstacle to a unification of western 
Europe. The strongest single party, 
the Communist, represents a Russian 
totalitarian enclave. Because it is 
the strongest, it cannot be excluded 
from the Coalition; because it is in- 
cluded, the Coalition wobbles from 
crisis to crisis. 

Hence the appeal of De Gaulle. 
Ostensibly, he demands only a work- 
able Constitution—and thereby rallies 
that large section of opinion which so 
distrusts the existing one that it 
abstained from voting in the elec- 
tions. But because it is the Com- 
munists who paralyse this Constitu- 
tion, his Rally becomes a Right Wing 
movement, 

The choice before France seems to 
be civil] war or the conversion of both 
Communists and Catholics to a creed 
that inspired toleration. Did the 
country exist in isolation, the former 
would be practically certain. Since 
it does not, a coup may be indefin- 
itely postponed (at the price of con- 
tinued insecurity and distress), and 
there is at least a chance for some- 
thing better. At any rate, as Jacques 
Pascal writes in the Protestant paper 
Réforme (April 12), so long as civil 
war is averted, “ we ought to act as 
though the hypothesis were excluded, 
because it depends upon us that it 
should be”: in other words, concen- 
trate every ounce of energy on 
spreading the gospel of toleration. 


No political solution 

HE situation of France epitomises 

that of the world. The funda- 
mental political differences cannot be 
resolved at their own level at all; 
they can only be transcended—by 
the emergence of a new toleration, 
propagated by men and women who 
truly believe in “the supreme value 
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CATARRH 


THIS commonest of all disease con- 

ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mental efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infection, and generally 
debilitates its innumerable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicate thesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 

Garlic—a prescription with 8000 
years of history——is a most 
disinfecting agent ; and gr 
neutralising and liquifyirg 

Send stamps $d. for tw page 
booklets about Garlic in us inodern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 
whatever to the breath or person 


Aflysol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


of the human person and the _ in- 
tegrity of the individual.” 

The significance of the pacifist 
movement emerges in this perspec- 
tive. The pacifist as such can offer 
no political solution to the outstand- 
ing problems of the day. He cannot 
support or sanction the methods of 
modern war, readiness to use which 
presupposes contempt for the human 
person; neither can he call upon non- 
pacifists, so long as they remain such, 
to adopt the procedure natural to 
himself. To do that is to advance 
the cause neither of peace nor of 
obedience to conscience. But he can, 
and is pre-eminently called upon to, 
create the psychological and material 
conditions that would empty these 
problems of meaning—and this task, 
ideally the Churches’, happens to be 
the one above all others that most 
needs doing at the present time. 


Unholy deadlock in India 


T is noticeable that in India, 
where the unholy deadlock between 
Congress and Muslim League per- 
sists, despite concessions from Mr. 
Nehru amounting almost to Pakistan, 
Gandhi has turned his back on large- 
scale politics, offering his advice only 
when importuned for it. He devotes 
himself now to the seemingly insig- 
nificant mission of reconciling the 
Hindu and Muslim communities in 
one remote corner of Bengal. 

The diary of Gandhi’s pilgrimage 
is recorded week by week in Harijan. 
I wish more Englishmen would read 
this paper. Gandhi appears at his 
best among the villagers he knows so 
well. His after-prayer meeting re- 
plies to their posers seem peculiarly 
congruous with the New Testament 
atmosphere of the surroundings. I 
have only space for one quotation: 

On the previous evening Gandhiji 
had quoted Mr. Jinnah’s advice that 
women should rapidly be rescued 
from illiteracy. But Gandhiji said 
that that was not enough. Was 
the condition of the literate men any 
better for their literacy ? Were they 
not, he asked, subject to the passing 
fashions of the political world ? 
Germany, which had lain so long 
under Hitler, proved what he 
meant; as all knew it was ina 
sorry plight today. It wag not 
literacy or learning which made a 
man, but education for real life. 
What did it matter, questioned 
Gandhiji, if they knew everything 
but did not know how to live in 
brotherliness with their neighbours? 

It wag not enough that they ac- 
quired the art of reading, writing, 
efc., but it was necessary that they 
should learn the art of living on 
friendly terms with neighbours. 
They should rescue the womenfolk, 
who formed half their numbers, 
from the thraldom of ignorance and 
superstition, Men should live in 
co-operation and work for the com- 
mon good, For this, they should 
not look up to political parties for 
direction, but to their own souls 
or God. 

Personally, Gandhiji said, he had 
addressed himself wholly to that 
task. He would not leave this part 
of the country alive if the work re- 
mained wnaccomplished. If he 
succeeded in overcoming the dis- 
trust of his Moslem brethren, and in 
establishing the fact that, after all, 
it was the daily things of life such 
ag he had mentioned which mat- 
tered most, then its effect would 
be felt not ‘merely in this part of 
the country but over the whole of 
India; and ag such might even deep- 
ly effect the future peace of the 
world, 


Forgotten war 


OW many readers realise that a 
savage civil war hag _ been 
raging for the last several weeks—in 
Paraguay? We ought, it seems, to 
be deeply concerned; for the cause at 
stake is nothing less (in the words 
of one of the leaders) than that of 
freedom, the family and true religion 
itself. Unfortunately I have for- 
gotten upon whose victory it all de- 
pends. Does every war look like 
this, from Mars? 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
® This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Piedge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St.. WC I 
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Jeopardising democracy 


J QUESTION the wisdom of those 

who indicated at the AGM their 
intention to practise and advocate 
wholesale non-co-operation for the 
purpose of rendering impossible the 
administration of any National Ser- 
vice Acts. 

Democracy and freedom of con- 
science are rarities in the modern 
world and should not be put in 
further jeopardy. I cannot here dis- 
cuss fully the conditions necessary for 
democracy. Suffice it to say that 
any attempt today to sabotage a 
democratic decision will tend to dis- 
credit the idea of democracy. It will 
encourage the belief that coercion can 
legitimately override constitutional 
decisions. Those who attempt to 
coerce the community will invite re- 
taliation and in the course of such 
retaliation comparative toleration for 
those who break the law for con- 
science’ sake or as a token of ‘protest 
will disappear. If government by 
general agreement breaks down, gov- 
ernment by dictatorship will soon 
follow. 

Paicifists should take care not to 
oppose war by means which will them- 
selves do more damage to the idea of 


democracy than to the idea of war. 
“ Ewhurst,” B. W. CAMPBELL. 
16 Charmouth Road, 
St. Alban’s, Herts. 


Unrealistic & immoral 


TINHE passing of a motion at the 

Annual Meeting of the PPU urg- 
ing all who are opposed to peace-time 
military conscription to ignore the 
Act, scems to me nothing less than an 
attempt to manufacture conscience for 
youths of 17 and 18, who, after all, 
are the only ones in a position to ig- 
nore the Act. 

This is one of the most tragic de- 
cisions the movement has ever taken. 
For not only is it irresponsible and 
unrealistic, but [believe it to be im- 
moral. 

Irresponsible because it asks im- 
mature youths to go to prison; 
unrealistic because the number of 
youths who will take this position will 
be so infinitesimal as to have no influ- 
ence upon either public or Government 
opinion; and immoral because our be- 
lief in the supreme value of human 
personality demands that the young 
man should be left free to arrive at 
his own decisions after a careful con- 
sideration of all the facts of the case. 

I hope that the membership of the 
Union will respond immediately in 
such a way that the National Council 
will hasten to deposit the resolution 
where it rightly ples an the WPB. 


S. TUCKER. 
26 Harold Road. ‘ 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


“The Jews today” 


The Jewish problem—like many 
other problems—has been with us for 
thousands of years and all attempts 
to solve it have got mankind nowhere. 

Old feuds are best forgotten. Mr. 
Oppenheimer writes that the Zionists 
believe in the eternal value of their 
mission. Other Jews interpret that 
mission as fulfilled by going out 
amongst other communities to set 
them an example in the same way as 


missionaries go to. darkest Africa to | 
preach to the black men. There is no : 
more unity amongst Jews about their ' 


“mission” than there is amongst 
Christians. But there is a great deal 
of intolerance on both sides—and as 
Mr. Byngham proves—many people 
have swallowed pernicious  propa- 
ganda without realising it. 

Mr. Byngham says “ There is_no 
smoke without fire.’ Too true. But 
do not let us blame the fire, for there 
is no fire without someone lighting it 
first. It the Jews were so powerful 
as Mr. B. suggests, they must be 
extremely incompetent to allow all 
past and present persecution. The 
present position in Palestine seems to 
be the best proof of the contrary. 

The real trouble is that we are all 
barbarians at heart, selfish and brutal, 
without love or tolerance for our 
fellowmen. There is only one way 
out—treat other people as you would 
like to be treated yourself—regardles: 
of the label which circumstance of 
birth has pinned on them. That will 
solve the Jewish problem and every 


other problem in the world. 
K. H. FARNHAM. 
15 Abbots Way, 


Northampton. 
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Other claims 


While sympathising with much of 
Dr. Soper’s article on ‘ The Christian 
Reply to War,” I cannot help wonder- 
ing why he suggests, ifgonly in the 
form of a rhetorical question, that 
only a Christian can, under all cir- 
cumstances, be a convinced and 
effective pacifist. 

Surely the whole history and teach- 
ing of Buddhism, for example, 
disproves his claim. So do the peace- 
inspired and inspiring mystics of 
other faiths than his. And who has 
been a more courageous or consistent 
exponent of a real pacifism in our day 
than Gandhi, the Hindu? 

This assumption by Christians that 
their creed alone guarantees the re- 
demption of the ego jg itself, it seems 
to me, a kind of militancy which needs 
to be renounced. 

HUGH I’A. FAUSSET. 
Leylands, 


Widdington, Essex. 
Can you help? 


[* the extreme north of Scotland 

is a PoW camp for many hun- 
dreds of men. The nearest village is 
some miles away, and thiy are thus 
deprived of many small concessions 
that would make life somewhat more 
hearable. 

There are not enough jobs to go 
round, so work is shared in turn, 
through the kindly thought of a very 
fine Commandant. There are always 
weeks when large numbers have ro 
work to do at all, and consequently 
the token wage is missing. This 
means that money is not available 
for cigarettes and other such items 
that mean so much to these men. 

-Are there any kind friends who 
‘would be interested in sending 
an occasional supply of cigarettes, 
chocolate, games and books, etc., to 
these lonely pnisoners ? I would 
willingly supply the name and address 
of a young German at this camp to 
whom they could write direct. He is 
of very fine charactzr, and would dis- 
tribute to his comrades anything that 
mav be sent. 
Kirby House, 

Leicester Road, 

Syston, Leics. 
O you think any of your readers 
would be able and willing to 
send me all kinds of second-hand 
clothing and rationed food? I have 
a waiting list of families in need in 
Germany, and have exhausted all 
local means of supply. 


BETTY 
Moss Vicarage, Doncaster, Yorks. 


A. J. GOWING. 


ALLEN. 


THE PEACE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 
(British Section) 

Statement of Purpose 
«An international association 
for the promotion and extension 
of a Christianly Scientific peace, 
the members of which refrain 
from participation in war. This 
association functions as a pri- 
vate enterprise and not as an 
agency of the Christian Science 
Church. 
All those interested may obtain 
further information and litera- 
ture regarding the Association 
from:— 
William E, Gardner, 


zs. TAVITON ST., 
LONDON W.C.1. 


WOMEN 


DEMAND 
EQUALITY 


A fair field and no favour ! 
Vera Brittain Freda Corbet, M.P. 
Sybil Thorndike Michael Tippett 


Lady Pethick-Lawrence 
Teresa Billington-Greig 


Chairman: 
| Alderman EMIL DAVIES, J.P., L.C.C, 


CONWAY HALL 
Red Lion Square, 
W.C.! 


\Tuesday 6th May-7.30 


Reserved seats 2s. 6d. and 1s. Some free. 
|Apply: Sybil Morrison, Hon.  See., 
Dorothy Evans Memoria] Committee, 17 
St. Leonard's Terrace, S.W.3, or Women 
for Westminster, 6 Paddington St., W.t1.| 
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